13 July 1971 



Ockie 

No apparent reason why this wifgm mt signature should refer to 
Francis Parker Yockey, a rightwing activist who died in a San 
Francisco jail. If so, why drop the "Y"? 

William of Occam, or Ockham, seems preferable, but is unlikely to 
occur to an ordinary American. As a theologian he is remembered 
for his defiance of the Pope, and as a philospher for his theory of 
minimals. In logic, this apparently involves the principle that 
the likeliest answer to a problem, or the first to be considered, 
is the simplest. Let's keep that in mind. It may be part of the 
message. 

When I first learned that the letter was signed by Okkie, 

William of Occam immediately popped into mind, and I have been able 
to think of nothing else that* seems to fit as well. 

I then recalled how I first heard of this character, William 
of Occam — not in a univessity course in logic, where I should 
have — but in a science fiction novel called Occam's Razor, 
published in 1957 as an original Ballantine Book. The author, 
to my astonishment, turns out to be one David Duncan, author of 
several other novels, none of which I have ever encountered. 

I could dismiss this a coA®cidence, except that the message 
writer appears to go considerably out of his way in the second 
paragraph to work in the word "logic" if only in the laboriously 
contrived phrase " fission chip log-ic billingsgate". I find the 
use of Duncan, Log-ic and Ockie more than coincidence. 

I know nothing more of David Duncan, author of Occam's Razor, 
and the novel itself never explains what is meant by "razor." I 
assume for the moment it may be a reference to some philosophical 
concept centering abound Occam's law for the solution of problems. 

The Library of Congress card is NO. 57-13096. Whether the author 
D a vid Duncan qualifies as the "barfly heir of Earl George Sande" 
seems questionable. It seems more likely that Duncan is meant at 
least to refer to one of .the Kennedys (see separate sheet on 
the Constable of Barnstable ) . 

What the novel does tell us by imm|)lication is that the messuage 
writer is a devotee if not a dabbler in science fiction. Occam's 
Razor, if not regarded as a minor classic by science fiction 
critics, contains a remarkable tour de force in writing, an 
entirely convincing account of a scientific experiment that goes 
wrong and results in a time-slip or cosmic accident in which this 
world or time continuum merges beiefly with another, stranding two 
inhabitants of the other world on a Caribbean island used as a 
missile base. The scientist is lectu ring a g roup of Navy officers, 
preparing them for the calculation of quia— ro c rocket orbits to the 
moon, and cites William of Occam's law a of parsimony. He illustrates 
it with a soap bubble experime nt in which complicated wire forms are 
lowered into a sapajH soapy solution to illustrate how nature 
forms membranes with the smallest amount of energy and material 
possible. One particular form, involving two Moebius surfaces 
interlocked, does not behave as it should and the collision fiwith 
the other time continuum occurs. 

When I looked up William of Occam at the time, several years 
ago, no thing was m entioned in the account I found (I think it was 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica) about the law of 
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parsimony or minimals. What did emerge was something about 
Oceiun's law’ which concerned the rule about the solution of ” 
pfoblems. By indirection, the message writer may be drawing 
our attention to this, presumably the best-known teaching of 
William of Occam. To what purpose isnt clear, of course. 

The message writer appears therefore to be a person who 
knows his way around science fiction, which many writers keep 
an eye on — whether they admit it or not — simply because some 
of the most creative and ingenious writing has been done in this 
field in recefrt decades. The massage writer also appears to 
be a person who has had some exposure to English philosophy; 
whether in a formal course in college or through his own 
exploration remains to be seen. I find no suggestion that he 
is actually British in origin. His apparent pun on Fish & Chips 
and reference to billingsgate could just as well come from a 
native American writer. 




